a but ie te it salen ips a pi 
mnises, however useful in life, are not favorable 
Aiea “i aracter. vl think every human being’ 
a. ngenial avork, ‘and not only artists. 
* ile dol ee round holes, the holes: a are. 
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George Bernard Shaw says 


Your Royal Academician thinks he can get the style of 
Giotto without Grotto’s beliefs, and correct his perspective 
into the bargain. Your man of letters thinks he can get 
Bunyan’ sor Shake-speare’s stylewithout Bunyan’s convic- 
tion or Shake-speare’s apprehension, especially if he takes 
care not to split his infinitives. And so with your Doc- 
tors of Music, who, with thetr collections of discords duly 
prepared and resolved or retarded or antictpated in the 
manner of the great composers, think they can learn the 
art of Palestrina from Cherubini’s treatise. All this 
academic art 1s worse than the trade in sham antique 
furniture; for the man who sells me an oaken chest which 
he swears was made in the XIII century, though as a 
matter of fact he made tt himself only yesterday, at least 
does not pretend that there are any modern ideas 1n tt; 
whereas your academic copter of fossils offers them to you 
as the last outpouring of the human sptrit, and, worst of 
all, kidnaps young people as pupils and persuades them 
that his limttations are rules, his observances dextertttes, 
Ats timtdities good taste,and his emptinesses purities. And 
qwhen he declares that art should not be didactic, all the 
people who have nothing to teach and all the people who 
don’t want to learn agree wtth him emphatically 
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Renee ROSE VALLEY, JUNE, 1904 
SOME HUMORS We seem to be gradually but 
OF FALSE surely getting some appprecia- 


CONSTRUCTION tion of the absurdities of mean- 
WILL PRICE ingless and trashy ornament, 
and the discriminating no longer have forced upon 
them the hideous absurdities of distorted scrolls and 
upside-down festoons. But convention decrees that 
certain so-called established styles are correct, and 
we still make precedent our guide, accepting our 
taste without analysis second-hand. This leads us 
into errors more ludicrous than mere mistaken taste, 
and less excusable, because we think we know. It 
fills our streets with Italian and French renascence, 
and our countryside with Spanish and English houses, 
and our homes with wretched imitations of palace 
furniture, all of which may or may not be very beau- 
tiful, but certainly is not American and therefore is 
not art. For this is America, and art is the utter- 
ance of the living not the dead.. No precedent, no 
canon of taste, can make an absurd construction or a 
meaningless ornament either sensible or beautiful, 
and no mere absence of ornament can atone for un- 
thinking design, no matter how good the workman- 
ship. A failure to realize this puts much of even 
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the simple Arts and Crafts product in the list of 
humorous products, and these humors exist plenti- 
fully in established styles, sanctioned by long usage, 
and accepted by the critical. 

While talking with a 
number of architects recently, one of them asked 
if he had understood me to criticize the use of the 
same mouldings and ornaments in different mater- 
ials. Well, put the question to yourself. Imag- 
ine a series of mouldings or ornament cut in marble 
with its delicate veinings, its translucence and re- 
flected light. Then imagine the same thing in a 
gray limestone or sandstone, somber in tone, with- 
out reflected light or veining. Now imagine it 
in oak, with prominent grain and quartering. It 
is not possible that it should look equally well in 
such very different materials. ‘Think of the classic 
cornice, which has been modified in form in renascence 
and colonial, but which has never been ae in its 
essential features, whether built | YY, pli 
thus of stone [see cut one]: or 
thus [see cut two] of pine boards, 
as in the good old colonial, or 
still later of galvanized iron. 
Now, those among us who pro- 
fess to have and insist upon taste 
shy at the galvanized iron as a 
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sham, but are quite content with 
the colonial pine cornice, which is 
not a whit less a sham, and an ab- 
surd construction, even if worked 
and carved by hand, instead of 
stamped out of metal and soldered 
together, as in the case of our later 
echo of the renascence. It was just 
as absurd when made of solid wood in the best per- 
iod of colonial or renascence, for this form of cor- 
nice is of necessity built of superimposed slabs of 
stone held together by gravity, the cement playing 
only a secondary part. And it is inconceivable that 
it could be properly built of wood, whether a palpa- 
ble sham, as in cut two, or built solid, as in furni- 
ture, for it is esssentially a stone construction. 


Take 
the humors of modern furniture. Theso-called mis- 
sion furniture, and its many variations and imitations, 
having discarded all ornament eee 
and nearly all shape, should at 
least hold fast to construct- 
ive honesty. Yet we see the 
leg of a mission billiard table 
that is about this shape [see 
cut three], and it is defended 
on the ground not of needed 
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strength but of proportion to the top. But look 
below it and you will see that it does not reach 
the floor at all—that it is supported on a small cas- 
tor under the center. Analyze it and you will 
find that it isa box built of boards. Now to me that 
would be very funny if it was not pitiful. 

Then 
there is the loose wedge joint, utilized in season and 
out of season, which reaches its acme of absurdity 
when used as an ornament, as in this case [see cut 
four], in which the maker would have us believe 
that he has discovered the fourth dimension, since the 
braces would seem to have pierced each other and 
the corner post in the same place. Or as in this 
lsee cut fivel, recently exposed for sale in a promi- 
nent New York show window, in which the end of 
a supposed brace is glued on the surface ofa thin lattice 

in the side of a chair, without 
the faintest semblance of a 
reason, as it does not even seem 


Ml| AZ 

— => to go through th 
SE Vs g g e cross 
Ze +A im pieces, _Bhen: there | isthe 
aa | double dove-tail, a perfectly 


H N( Ct proper thing for a joint when 
4. sunk into the wood, which is 


usually, or which is at least 
en ‘frequently, glued or nailed on’ 
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the surface, not infrequently across a V joint, in 
which case you can see under it. 


| These are some of 
the grosser forms of structural absurdity. There 
are others not less amusing, although not so palpable, 


Hh — i Wi} ; | evident to anyone who will | 
mE me iz look into the why of things. 
Q”. 


| ,{ For instance, here is what ap- 
pears to be a very solid leg or 
post [see cut six], and the 
crossbrace is honestly mor- 
tised through it and wedged; 
7 but the leg itself is glued up 
of three strips, making it depend altogether upon 
the glue for stability. 

The curiosities of mixed con- 
struction I touched upon in a previous paper, but an- 
other illustration may not be amiss, as it is a very com- 
mon form of absurd construction [see cut seven]. 
The upper part is framed, 
as well as pegged and glued. 
The lower part is loose-pinned 
together. Yetit would be im- 
possible to take the chair apart. 
without breaking it to pieces. 
These are significantly typical 
cases of very common mis- 
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takes in furniture that makes claim to superior- 
ity. There is still another serious defect to be ad- 
mitted, especially in mission furniture, and that 
is the use of excessive wood. 
It is just as bad construction 
to use too much wood as too 
little. Mere absence of shap- 
ing and ornament is not nec- 
essarily good taste. Where 
common sense dictates the 
shaping of the part, appropri- 
ate ornament is both reason- 
able and desirable. ‘Take the 
simple chair in cut seven, 
without any attempt at shaping or ornament. It is 
necessarily heavy, and, to my mind, clumsy as well, 
and this necessity grows out of a 

EO, z. perfectly reasonable structural fea- 

C nA ture—the need of strength where 
ul =x leg and brace meet and are prop- 
g : erly framed together. And here 
'. the size of theleg cannot safely be 
J _ reduced, because of the cuttingaway 
q tof the» wood in making the mor- 
; yA Zz tise. Between these points there is 


wip oreasonlsee cut eight] for thesame 
4 weight of wood. Common sense 
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suggests that it be reduced, and taste suggests that, 
being reduced, it be reduced along the lines of 
beauty, with the same strength as before, less weight 
and more grace. Besides, this offers a chance for 
indefinite variety in treatment, and opportunity for 
much pleasure and growth in the making of it, with- 
out lessening a whit its essential simplicity, for simplic- 
ity isnota matter of form or the lack of it. Simplicity 
is directness, and absence of meaningless parts, and 
not absence of ornament. 

When America finds it- 
self we will have national arts and not till then. We 
must put off the cloak of pretense, cease judging 
either ourselves or our work by dead standards, and 
work in the material at hand to meet the daily needs 
of contemporary life. Out of this sincerity will 
spring vital arts to take the place of the resurrec- 
tions we call renascence. This new birth of life and 
art will not grow by “taking thought.” It will not 
consciously try to bé different or original. But be- 
ing sincere it must be original, for individuality hon- 
estly expressed can never mean repetition or a fixed 
style. In fact, there never can be such a thing as a 
style until after it is dead. Then the archaeologists 
sit in a sort of coroner’s inquest over the remains, 
tabulate its average dimensions and forms, and say, 
lo! this is a style and its proportions are thus and so! 
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In spite of the fact that no two great examples of 
any style show the same proportions. Their different 
environments demand different proportions, and no 
real creative builder would make the absurd mistake 
of copying. This is not a plea for wild vagaries in 
design. Similarities would develop in the work of 
men honestly expressing themselves at any given 
time. But it isa plea for the self-assertion of that 
sincerity out of which all real art grows. 


Walter Crane says 


Mechanical reproduction of artistic 
work, however controlled, must still 
be mechanical, and therefore necessarily 
inferior to original handwork 
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SANT ‘A MARIA There is a church in Florence 


NOVELLA that I would cross the ocean many 
GEORGE D. times to see; as often, in fact, as 
HERRON I could get opportunity, and the 


consent of conscience. I mean the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, which Michael Angelo used to call | 
‘La Sposa,” or the bride, because of its beauty, and 
which was Mr. Ruskin’s joy because of the perfec- 
tion of its effects. I got in the way of going to the 
church daily, during that part of my student year 
which I spent in Florence. I went for healing of 
spirit, and for rest from thinking. It took me long 
to define to myself the reason for the strange influ- 
ence upon me of this plain structure of marble and 
plastered brick. It was not an intellectual influence, 
not the mere love of beauty, nor the work of dear 
Giotto, nor any special interest in architecture, that 
took me back, morning and evening, for a while of 
peace in the outward and inward presence of this 
church—in which I stayed so late, one evening, as 
to be locked in for the night, but to be set free by 
a gentle monk, who came to one of the chapels upon 
some quest. 
Santa Maria Novella is old, having been 
begun in 1229, and completed seventy years after- 
ward; though the facade, designed by Alberti, was 
not finished until 1470. If you should go into the 
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piazza, you would not think of the church as beau- 
tiful. It would seem to youvery plain. You would 
not find travelers spending much time there. Yet 
if there was somewhere deep in you a longing for 
harmony, you would remain in the square as if held 
by something revealing and disentangling. Prob- 
ably you would not get farther, the first forenoon, if 
you should go in the morning, than merely to walk 
to and fro in front of the church. You would not 
even feel inclined to go around it, as yet, so as to get 
more of the proportions of the whole. Then what- 
ever you did in the afternoon, you would all the 
time be thinking of the church, wondering what it 
was that took your mind back to it; and you would 
resolve to return in the evening, and see if you could 
find out. After many evenings, you would discover 
that you were realizing the spiritual or mystic effects 
of harmonious architecture. | 

In time, I came to under- 
stand that it was perfectness of proportion that made 
this building to me a worship in itself, a very gate of 
peace. It was a living presence, an over-personality, 
a great archangel of assurance that all is well. Santa 
Maria Novella is Beethoven’s song wrought into 
building, the NinthSymphony in stone. It is an ar- 
chitecture that somehow rhymes with one’s thought 
of the heart of life, and that so objectifies the cos- 
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mic harmony that one hears it. The whole effect of 
every line and measurement without, of column and 
vaulting and arrangement within, is that of a restor- 
ing music—a song that some great god has sung. 
The proportions have achieved, as Mr. Ruskin says, 
for once the exactly perfect. It was done by flawless — 
mathematics. 

It is hard to find words to even hint 
at the power for peace there is in knowing and loy- 
ing Santa Maria Novella. But one breathes the air 
of some far and sweetest heaven, and so easily imag- 
ines himself among happy angels, as he goes about 
the church and its cloister, down its aisles and into 
its chapels. The portals open into a rest that passes 
explaining; and there one drinks of the hid springs 
of life, and abides under the shadows of the infinite 
peace that yet but hovers over land and sea. 

If in only 
one thing, or in one great moment, or to one fellow- 
soul, the dreamer could be free, unafraid and un- 
ashamed! Can one ever be pure or great enough to 
affirm the reality of himself—to be divinely irrespon- 
sible for one eternal moment, to speak out all his 
heart-ache, to fill out to the full his wings and feel 
their power, to dare to love his fellows to the deeps 
of his capacity for loving? But when one stands on 
the threshold of such a moment, the door opens 
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only to let him look in but not enter, and he turns 
back to his bafHed and doubting way. 

But, you are 
asking, what has all this to do with Santa Maria No- 
vella? Have I not told you that? Here is a tem- 
ple that invites the soul to freedom—to freedom, 
and the exhalation of inclusive love. Only here, and 
in the little temple of victory on the Athenian Acro- 
polis, is this invitation orbed and glorious. 


i 


2) John Ruskin says 


The first thing you will always 
germ, discern in Greek work is the first 
basen | which you ought to discern in 
_ all work; namely, that the object 
of it has been rational, and has 
been obtained by simple and 
unostentatious means 
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NO MORTAR _ They are building a bunch of 


IN THE two-story houses near where I 
FOUNDATIONS live. I noticed that there was 
HORACE hardly enough mortar put into 
TRAUBEL the foundations to hold the 


stones together. I said to the mason: “Excuse me, — 
that looks like a bad job.” | 
What?” he asked. 
fThat 
stone work down there,” I replied, pointing to an 
exposed cellarway. 
‘You mean because it’s slack of 
mortar?” | 
ce Yes.” 

‘Oh, well, it’s none too good, to 
be sure. But it'll hold together till the building’s 
up.” 

“What will hold it together then?” 
iiine 
other buildings.” 
‘But what holds the other build- 
ings up?” | i 
‘Darn if I know. That part of it don’t 
worry me.” | ; 
“Do you call that good work?” 
ee Of 
course not. Did I say it was good work?” 
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ce Why 

do you doit then?” 
‘* Because I must.” 
Must?” 
Yes, 
must. You don’t suppose I do it because I like to, 
do your” 
“Then you would rather do a good job 
than a bad one?” 
“You bet. But what’s the use 
talking. He won't let you.” 
“Whowon't?” 

“Why, 
the boss. What do you think the boss’d say if I 
crowded the stone?” 

‘What would he say?” 

‘“Hietd 
say I did’t know what’s what. ‘That there’d be no 
money in the job if I wasted the raw material.” 

‘And 
if you persisted what would he say?” 
‘“ Nothing. 
He’d fire me.” , 
“Well. Why not stick to your 
guns and let him fire?” 


“Much good that’d do 
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“What do you mean?” 
‘I mean that I’d have 
to take a job just as bad somewhere else.” 
“ Butat 
would help along the principle some.” 
‘T don’t see. 
The principle wouldn’t feed me. I’d starve to 
death.” 
“Do you claim that all builders are alike? 
That no builder anywhere would permit you to do 
an honest job at your trade?” 
| ‘You might find one 
here and there. But he’d bea failure. He couldn’t 
buck up against the other crowd.” 

“So you consider 
the case hopeless?”’ | 
“Just about that. I wouldn’t 
know what to do if I had to be honest.” 

| “But what 
happens with the big buildings where they have to 
be at least fousionss more scrupulous?”’ 
¢ “Have to 
be. That’s good. Whey’ re only as Metal as they 
have to Be Bele beyond. They don’ t throw any- 
thing away.” 
“Don’t you think fhe situation a sad 
one?” 
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“Sad, you call it. Maybe. But what’re you 
goin’ to do aboutit? Idon’tsee how you can help it. 
I don’t want to scant my job. But scant’s the word. 
Scant this, scant everything: scant’s the word.” 

I 
said goodbye and walked away. 
The one incident 
reminds me of another. I worked in a large mill. 
We shoddied most of the tapestries. [ jollied a 
weaver about it. 

‘“What’s the use jollying me?” asked 
the weaver. “Goto headquarters. Jolly headquar- 
ters.” 

‘““Where are headquarters?” 
‘In the office, 
sure. The boss.” 
‘Do you think the trouble com- 
mences with him?” 

: ‘“T don’t know. It don’t com- 
mence with me. I get the stock weighed out—any 
stock they choose to putin. I don’t have anything 
to say about, what goes into the machine. I run the 
machine. > s all I’m he for For!” 

But the boss 
pushed the Prenat still farther back. 

“You don’t 
suppose I like to make sham goods? I meet the 
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market. The market wants sham. I cut the good 
stock short and cut the bad stock long because I 
must meet others ina competing market. I’ve no 
more to say about it than the man at the loom. He 
isin my hands. Iam in the hands of the market. 
I don’t see who’s responsible or that anybody’s re- 
sponsible. It’s just human nature. That’s all there 
is to it.” 

‘But when you sell these goods do you sell 
them for what they are?”’ 

“No. , We don’t tell all 
our secrets. But we’ve got to live. No business 
would live a day in my line if it was too fussy. You 
have to take the world as you find it.” 

Scant’s the 
word. ‘That word stands for so much in our civiliza- 
tion. Youseeitwrittenallover production. Spelled 
in all languages. Sometimes coming well dressed. 
Sometimes coming in rags. But always fraudulent 
however ae Always hateful however frank. 
Scant’s the word. (It pollutes the counters of stores. 
The workbench. The arts, simple and complex. 
It comes brazen with brutal power; Scant’s the 
word. Pass it along. One_ blames it on another. 
You go clean around the circle. _Nebody owns up. 
Men will not own up. Society will not own up. 
The economic system willnotownup. Yet it stares 
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you forever and everywhere in the face. The guilty 
word. Always refusing to confess. Always guilty. 
Trade everywhere corrupted. No mortar in the 
foundations. How can it be helped? What’s the 
use? Scant’s the word. 


. 


\ Oscar Lovell Triggs says 


ia 


The consumer lives in machine-made 
houses and 1s surrounded by 
machine-made products—all of one 
pattern, designed for some average 
person, who, of course, has no 
existence. Everything is sacrificed 

on the altar of cheapness 
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ARTSMANSHI Pig tne? Does Mr. Voysey 
AS VIEWED really pretend that when work 
IN RECENT of an ignoble and degrading na- 
LITERATURE ture is turned out, as in the ma- 
chine-made atrocities, the whole matter is put right 
if the motives of the workman are pure—if he has 
stuck nobly to an uncongenial task as the only way 
of supporting a wife and family? The worker is 
certainly blameless, but the bad work remains. And 
if the workman is not responsible, who is? Let Mr. 
Voysey tell us, and then prove that “it is idle to 
blame any state of society.”” The horror of anything 
that gives pleasure, as of something bound to be 
morally wrong, is essentially morbid. Pleasure is the 
accompaniment of healthy action, either bodily or 
mental. It is a positive pleasure for a man in good 
health to even breathe the fresh air of heaven and 
he never dreams he is doing wrong. Doctors rec- 
ognize this, and ask, not “does the patient eat well?” 
but “does he enjoy his food?” In the same way 
with work, the power to do, and the delight in 
doing, go together naturally. We neither set up 
pleasure as an ultimate aim in art or ~ nor despise 
it, nor shun its delights. | 
The House Beaut ful oF rom one point 
of view it can be fairly claimed that industrial art is a 
name for economic idealism. The advocacy of such 
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uncompromising idealists as Ruskin and Morris 
ought to establish this claim without further discus- 
sion. In other words, the Arts and Crafts movement 
is a phase of nineteenth century romanticism—ro- 
manticism carried over from the field of literature 
into that of political economy and industrialism. 
Ruskin taught Morris the tenets of the new indus- 
trialism, and’ Morris, a poet and idealist, put them 
into practice, becoming thus the originator of the 
Arts and Craftsmovement. In saying then that this 
movement is romantic I mean to suggest its connec- 
tion with a general tendency much larger than itself, 
and also to indicate the idealism it possesses in com- 
mon with other tendencies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Morris was not only a poet, and not only a 
craftsman, but also a social reformer. He gives the 
idealistic interpretation to labor. He considers la- 
bor not at all as a curse, or as a punishment for dis- 
obedience, and not as a material commodity subject 
to exchange, but as expression, a medium for feel- 
ing, sentiment and imagination J It should never be 
forgotten that the Arts and Crafts movement was in- 
itiated by a poet. . I nee the laborer finds it 
nearly impossible to become an artist. He has been 
used as an economic agent so long that he has lost 
all independence of character. He is unable to plan 
and design, and he cannot execute a work independ- 
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ently, never having had the free control of his 
thoughts nor of his tools. But now and then, under 
favoring conditions, a workingman rises from the 
economic class into the artist class). What happens? 
Without losing his splendid physical energies he 
learns self control and becomes a free agent. He 
designs, crudely, perhaps, but with intelligence, and 
executes his design with accuracy, impelled by a 
fine instinct for workmanship. ‘Thus the two types 
coalesce, but the associations result ina new product, 
not art and not craft. For want of a better word we 
call the product art-craft—a term signifying the cen- 
tral fact in the industrial art movement, the roman- 
tic union of art and labor. 
ish, Bhiadepna + he ancestral 
mahogany bedstead that is now an honored or- 
nament in every family had but its age and associa- 
tion to recommend it, but of the bequeathed bed- 
stead of the future it will be said not only that “it 
belonged to my grandmother,” but that “it was 
made by grandmother.” The making of one’s own 
furniture is now a recognized domestic industry, and 
in these days when one wants a new hall seat, instead 
of going to the furniture dealer’s to (get one, it is 
customary to retire to the workshop,and create one. 
It is all but a part of the modern democratic craving 
for self expression, and whereas but a limited num- 
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ber of people can pour forth their souls in sonnets, 
there are many who can express themselves in set- 
tees. Of course this new worship of the hand-made 
is regarded by many as but a passing fad, while these 
high-class workshops are looked upon as safe places 
where kindly angels find employment for idle hands. 
But in reality there is a deeper significance behind 
this new interest, and those who have given them- 
selves up to it confess to an enthusiasm in their work 
and a new zest in general that argues well for the fu- 
ture success of Arts and Crafts societies and the fu- 
ture banishment of that dreaded foe of society, 
ennul. : | 

Tolstoy naa “To, mesthe: railroad, the téelegraphvall 
those acquisitions of so-called civilization, seem the 
inventions of barbarism. They serve and pander to 
all that is basest in man. I fail to see that they con- 
fer on him any sort of moral superiority, while I 
perceive that, on the other hand, the use he makes 
of his intelligence is most often for evil and not for 
good. Itis not work which must be abolished, but 
appetites which must be subdued. Modern inven- 
tions, by developing appetites, perpetuate labor. No, 
no; it is not by modern inventions that the develop- 
ment of the human mind must be judged. I am 
not at all captivated by the railway, the telegraph, 
and all the so-called conquests by which man pre- 
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tends that he is making progress. We are lost in 
wonder at the Pyramids, and we ask: “Of what use 
were they?” All the inventions of civilization are 
our Pyramids. I believe that in some thousands of 
years a future generation, finding vestiges of them, 
will say: “What strange people they were to imag- 
ine that to go rapidly from one point to another was 
essential in life.” They will be right. For my part, 
I never understood the use of traveling. Journeys 
only serve to make men lose their time: they are a 
hindrance to work. 

From theinteo he;state Of a nation’s 
crafts is a fair index to the condition of its high arts; 
for the crafts are the forerunners of the arts, and the 
essential development of the latter waits upon that 
of the former. The artistic caliber of a people has 
been ascribed too much to a vague fatality, or to an 
irresponsible national tendency; men have been too 
ready to accept Hellenic immortality as God-given, 
and as unattainable by human effort—forgetting that 
before opportunity was ripe for the conception of 
such consummations’as those of Praxitelés and Phi- 
dias the fundamental idea of artistic fitness applied to 
utilitarian need was being fostered among Greek 
crafts for many centuries, expressing itself ultimately 
in that almost perfection of design typical of Greek 
art, which we observe in each extant piece of Greek 
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workmanship how common and vulgar soever the 
purpose of its utility. To pass from the theory out- 
lined above to practice in general, it may be remarked 
that the nation starting with the idea that it may un- 
failingly achieve, in due time and with due devotion 
of capacity to the end in view, the height of Hel- 
lenic superiority in the arts, will have taken the first 
step towards preparing the soil for a fruitful harvest. 
Then let the first efforts be devoted to propagating 
in the mind of every worker the artistic idea of fit- 
ness, applied as naturally in the making of the mean- 
est utensil as in the conception of the highest artistic 
creation, and the seed will have been sown in the 
soil under most auspicious conditions; for the law 
that the standard achieved in the arts must be derived 
from the standard maintained in the crafts will have 
been recognized and obeyed. So much for general- 
ity in practice and in theory. Now, why should not 
America be a country constituting a field for the 
working out of the above ideas? We believe that it 
undoubtedly is, for it has a thousand advantages de- 
nied to other nations. Its very newness makes it 
possible for this nation to pick the fruits of the artis- 
tic experience of later»civilizations, while it remains 
untrammeled by an older civilization’s drawbacks. 
The manifold crafts at the command of the various 
immigrants pouring into this country should be fos- 
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tered and turned to good account. The ideas of 
these people, infused with new enthusiasm derived 
from the strength of this country, would, if carefully 
attended, soon take root and result in the growth of 
national crafts of a value quite beyond the possibility 
of present conception. With this sanguine and sin- 
cere belief in the future of American crafts and arts, 
The Studio intends to add its mite of effort to the 
general sum by drawing attention each month to de- 
serving specimens of workmanship from such insti- 
tutions as exist for the training of craftsmen, as well 
as to such pieces of craftsmanship as the art dealers, 
with discerning selection, from time to.time discover 
and place upon the market. 

Anata RiRteaneR a Le THESE 
aim of the Rose Valley experiment is to make things 
that will serve their purpose and stand the wear and 
tear of time and usage. The next is to make these 
things as good to look at as possible. ‘The only 
way to do this is to give up the commercial attitude 
of the profit maker, and go back to skilled hand la- 
bor honestly and intelligently applied. The machine 
makes things for profit, but the man; if released 
from the drudgery of tending machines, gladly 
makes things for use and beauty, and in so doing 
lifts himself from the low level of a factory hand to 
the higher life of the artist and artisan.” He is able 
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now to experience that “joy in work” which art pro- 
fessors and moralists love to talk about. This is the 
theory on which the Rose Valley experiment is 
founded. It has become the guiding principle of 
both workers and employers, and is carried out with 
enthusiastic loyalty to the last detail. As I entered 
the old mill, the first person I met was a French 
artisan whose name was James Rigoulot. I took 
him for the foreman. ‘“*We have no foreman,” he 
explained, smiling; “each of us knows his own 
work, and we don’t need a foreman to drive us 
along.” In the workshop several wood carvers and 
cabinet makers were bending over half-finished pieces 
of furniture. The most striking piece was a finely 
carved cabinet intended to hold a handsome edition 
of Shake-speare. The figures of Shylock and Portia 
stood out boldly on this cabinet in delicately carved 
woodwork. ‘There was not a machine of any kind 
in the shop. All the work was being done by hand 
labor. The artisans were of foreign birth, not from 
choice, but necessity. America does not foster the - 
skilled hand of industry. Rigoulot explained the 
workmanship to me, and in answer to my numerous 
questions, the story of his industrial life was revealed 
little by little. »Itas the story of many thousands of 
toilers in this country. “I came to America twenty 
two years ago,” said Rigoulot, “to make my living 
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as a skilled wood carver. For several years there 
was plenty of work at fair wages, with living cheap. 
Then, one day, a strange machine was brought into 
the shop, and I was asked by the boss to set it going. 
_ All Thad to do was to follow a pattern already marked 
out, and a piece of carved wood—or what looked 
like it—was the result. Then I was set to work to 
teach a new man how to run that machine, and in 
two weeks the fellow could do it as well as I could, 
though he had never carved a bit of wood in his life! 
From this time forward we wood carvers had either 
to run machines or get what work we could at fin- 
ishing off and polishing the product of the machines, 
for it was not long before every shop hadthem. Of 
course the machines could do twenty times the 
amount of work that our hands could do. They 
turned out so much that was in excess of the market 
demand, that dull times became frequent, and work 
scarcer. "This was bad enough, but worse was to 
follow. About two years ago another kind of ma- 
chine was invented—just about the time that I came 
out to Rose Valley tolive. Now, would you believe 
it—the new machine does away with hand carving 
altogether. It does everything—finishing off and 
polishing included! We wood carvers have a strong 
union, but what can the union do forusnow? The 
men say they can’t get work—that times are dread- 
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fully dull—but the employers are not finding things 
dull! Go to one shop after another, and you'll find 
machines running steadily and turning out lots of 
work—one man running each machine. Ina cer- 
tain shop they keep half a dozen men at work on 
machines, whereas they used to employ at least 
twenty five wood carvers. The machine kills the 
man—that’s the truth,” he sighed. I turned to one 
of the cabinet makers and heard his experience. Fif- 
teen years had he been in this country. It was just 
as Rigoulot had said. It was harder to get work now 
in the cities: than ever before: “When you gota 
job it was rush and hurry, day and night, with a boss 
driving you along as hard as you could go. Then, 
all at once, the work would stop, and you'd be 
thrown out with all the others. The job was finished 
and you weren’t wanted any longer. It might bea 
week, or it might be months, before you could get 
another Saree then it would be the same story 
over again.’ | 


\ 
’ 


ry en Re Certain if one cannot take 
pleasure in one’s work it cannot be good for much, 
and in the arts it is the expression of pleasure. It 
does not follow, of course, that there is not pain and 
toil in any Pesci for excellence, but the outcome 
must mean joy, or it fails of its purpose. People 
seem, for the most part, occupied in doing work 
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they do not care about, in order to get the means of 
enjoyment quite outside their work. This is unfor- 
tunate, and does not tend to good results. Duty 
must be a personal question for each, and it is usu- 
ally clamorous enough, but it is not quite so simple 
as it sounds. Under the name of Duty the most 
tyrannous yoke might be fastened on our necks. 
Social responsibility and social relationship must fi- 
nally settle it for each one. The social bond must 
be satisfied, but the individual freedom of conscience 
and action must also be preserved so far as that does 


not infringe the same right in others. . 


. Julia Dawson: The 
Clarion, London In 


his autobiography, Herbert Spencer speaks with no 
uncertain sound on the subject of joy in work, which 
has lately been interesting the readers of these col- 
umns: “I have for a long time deliberately set my 
face against that asceticism which makes it an offence 
to do a thing for the pleasure of doing it, and have 
habitually contended that, so long as no injury 1s in- 
flicted on others, nor any ulterior injury on self, and 
so long as the various»duties of life have been dis- 
charged, the pursuit of pleasure for its own sake is 
perfectly legitimate, and requires no apology. The 
opposite view is nothing else than a remote sequence 
of the old devil-worship of the barbarian, who sought 
to please his god by inflicting pains on himself, and 
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believed his god would be angry if he made himself 
happy.” 


a ccice” ® Having passed recently a number 


Art Education 

of years in Europe at a post which compelled me to 
compare the industrial and commercial output of 
various nations with that of our own country, I think 
I am not overstating when I say that there is no im- 
provement more necessary to the manufactures and 
industries of the United States than improvement in 
the application of art to manufactured objects. 


‘ pont 
Fierens Gevaert says 


| The ancient artists put us in 

x oer communion with the entire conscience 
"ho enge ting gor of their epoch. And we like to 
inhale the fresh and virginal 
perfume which emanates from the 
Jirst efflorescence of each human 
art 
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PARAGRAPHS I like that Morris dialogue 
PRO ANDCON more than a little. It is the 
FROM LETTERS right attitude to take in regard 
TO THE to the work and future of Rose 
| ARTSMAN Valley. No such enterprise 
can revolutionize industrial conditions but many such 
can modify them in the right direction. So that if 
Rose Valley succeeds in holding its own on the lines 
laid down, and can make ends meet, it is doing its 
appointed work well. Luckily the present system, 
with all its shortcomings, does not prevent these at- 
tempts to attain the ideal. We shall never be able to 
transform society en masse, and the experiment of 
building up the free industrial life in detail, in spots 
and patches, is necessary and, I believe, feasible. 
Morris himself never felt that he could do more than 
hold up the ideal for others to strive after. The 
Rose Valleys will serve their turn, too, in doing like- 
wise. Onthe whole I feel that the methods of your 
artsmen are sane and practical. 
| You have chosen to 
say a good deal ina general way about machinery and 
automatons and so forth. Why should ;you not be 
more definite? Name us some of the machines you 
object to and some of the machines “you approve. 
That will enable us to get your point of view. I 
understand that you do not propose to make a 
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blanket objection to the machine. I am familiar 
with your expressed principle and can apply it for 
myself. But how do you apply it? Tell us that. 
Until you make that perfectly clear we must remain 
in a somewhat uncertain frame of mind. 

| To me Rose 
Valley will always be more or less of a Henderson 
valley. Perhaps Henderson never saw it; he may 
be unaware of its existence. Nevertheless it is to me 
a Henderson valley. I can think of Rose Valley 
only in terms of Henderson. In his Education and 
the larger Life Henderson describes Rose Valley. 
_ He does not mention any names; perhaps he never 
heard of Rose Valley. Nevertheless he describes 
Rose Valley. Three years ago I thought Hender- 
son was a dreamer; he kept saying that he was prac- 
tical, but I sighed, “dreamer, @dreamer!i4)) Five 
months ago Rose Valley loomed in my sight. It 
had been there all along, but I guess Henderson did 
not know it, and certainly I did not knowit. Then 
I apologized to Henderson and declared him a 
prophet.» Two weeks ago I went to Rose Valley. 
Henderson had painted his picture well: I recog- 
nized the place. There were the same people, the 
same hills and. valleys and streams; there was the 
same work, the same Guild Hall. It was Hender- 
son’s Rose Valley, and I knew the place. It was an 
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old friend, a dream come true. How does Rose 
Valley finally seem to impress me? How does Hen- 
derson finally seem to impress me? Henderson is a 
true prophet and his Rose Valley a real place, for 
I have seen it. | 
One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer and one man will not make Rose Valley. I trust 
that whatever is done at Rose Valley will be done in the 
spirit and manner of the democratic ideal. I have no 
belief whatever in movements whose success is made 
contingent upon the whim or even the life of a sin- 
gle man. We have reached a grave juncture of 
peril in the development of our industrial civilization 
in which a move to the left may mean destruction 
and a move to the right may mean salvation. I am 
willing to believe that Rose Valley is a move to the 
right. I am at least confident that you design to 
make it so. What do I mean bya move to the right 
or to the left? Just this: That a move to the left is 
a move towards centralization and authority, and that 
a move to the right is a move towards institutional 
mare cane and liberty. 
| Among all the experi- 
ments of the sort of a related character that I have 
known or heard of Rose Valley seems to me to have 
the most practical foundations. I do not mean by 
this that you have simply gone out and inaugurated 
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a movement on commercial lines. I mean that you 
have not made violent departures or cut off your 
connection absolutely with the current world. You 
have provided in a very clever way for a juxtaposi- 
tion of the ideal and the conventional. Not the 
least of its virtues is the attempt of Rose Valley to 
protect itself against the dominance of any one indi- 
vidual. If you succeed in establishing a workable 
community on the remarkable lines you have marked 
out you will have made one of the most significant 
economic demonstrations in history. 


». at 
ie ' 


Fierens Gevaert says 


We do not love primitive works 
“a _ because they are remote but because 
ip > they have the grace and the 
divine ingenuousness characteristic 
of the human genius in its cradle. 
It is life that we should seek 
in art 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES from 
OCTOBERSTO DATE 


OCTOBER Is Rose Valley worth while? W4l/ Price 
Rose Valley in particular, Hawley McLanahan 
Rose Valley in general, Horace Traubel 


NOVEMBER The practical regime, Peter Burrowes 
Let us be practical, W7ll Price 
Arts and crafts to date, Horace Traubel 


DECEMBER The idealism of the day, Oscar Lovell Triggs 
‘Taking them at their word, Horace Traubel 


JANUARY Makers and singers, George D. Herron 
Where is your William Morris? Horace Traubel 


FEBRUARY A glimpse of Rose Valley from the outside, Carleton Noyes 
Sacrament of common things, Peter Burrowes 
Do we attack the machine? Wil Price 
The civilization that the machine has made, Horace Traubel 


MARCH Modeling and carving, John Maene 
Man’s expression of himself in his work, W2ll Price 
A hundred thousand dollars to ten, Horace Traubel 


APRIL Simplicity of life in arts and crafts, William Sloane Kennedy 
‘Merely technical excellence, Frank Stephens 
Keeping in the historic line, Horace Traubel 


MAY ‘The building of a chair, Will Price 
A craftsman’s lakeside cottage, William Sloane Kennedy 
The raw material of Rose Valley, Horace Traubel 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
ART OF OUR TIME 


In eight parts, 12 x 16 inches 
Complete in portfolio, $7.00 net 
Separate parts, $1.00 net, each 


¢ A SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS BY 
EMINENT AUTHORITIES ON VAR- 
IOUS BRANCHES OF MODERN ART, 
Pest RATED BY 48.FULL-PAGE 
PLATES IN COLOR AND OTHERWISE 


Part I The Modern Aspect of Wood Engraving. By CHARLEs HIATT 
Part II The Modern Aspect of Artistic Lithography. By JosEPu 
PENNELL 


Part III The Future Development of Oil-Painting. By PERcy BATE 

Part IV The Development and Practice of English Water Color. By 
WALTER SHAW SPARROW 

Part V Etching and Dry Point. By Dr. Hans W. SINGER 

Part VI Pastels. By A. L. BALDRY 

Part VII The Art and Practice of Monotyping in Color. By ALFRED 
Fast, A.R.A. 

Part VIII ‘The Pencil and Pen as Instruments of Art. By CHARLES HOLME 


WRITE FOR ABOVE AND COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL LISTS TO 
JOHN LANE Publisher titra avenur NEW YORK 
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THE CONSERVATORS oe 
Pe H impli A; DigBy Lo oP ee pes 


JULIA The Conservator keeps a high place in my 
MARLOWE regard among American publications. I 
wish all the American public might feel its influence as it 
is bound to be felt later. 


JOHN There is no publication of the size that 
BURROUGHS comes to my hand in which I see so 
much that I want to read and do read as in The Conser- 
vator. 


EDWIN The Conservator is a unique and excellent 
MARKHAM publication. Of all the journals that come 
to my table I like none better and few as well. Its selec- 
tions have a fine ethical and poetic tone. The editorials 
by Horace Traubel have a fine literary flavor and a lofty 
spirit. I always read them. The Conservator is full of 
the ringing note of personality. 


HAMLIN The Conservator is edited by a fearless 
GARLAND thinker. Horace Traubel’s English is vig- 
orous and carries a personal flavor—a tang—which I find 
a pleasurable contrast to ordinary editorial writing. It is 
a deeply interesting journal to me also because its editor 
is a profound Whitman scholar and applies the large rules 
of Whitman’s teaching to the problems that confront us 
from week to week. 
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Ferdinand Brunetiere says 


Don’t you think 1t would be one of the most painful things 

in the world to be one of Flaubert’s characters? . They 
surely are not the spotled children of his fancy. . How 
he sets his bourgeots up before you and makes them atone 
for the crime of not being artists! And, without dream- 
ing that he perhaps 1s a little to blame, how he scorns 
them for having come into the world! Was not that the 
great error of our naturalistic school? It dtd not love 
the creatures its talent had made. . Patnters, novel- 
ists, dramattsts, poets even, all, or nearly all, were pitt- 
less for the lowly world which they represented to us. 
They studied tt, one would say, only to ridicule or insult 
it. Their doctrine of art was only the expression of their 
pride as a literary aristocracy. And what was the re- 
sult? Simply that they have generally expressed and 
represented only appearances. Truth, which in order to 
be found needs not so much to be striven for as to be loved, 
withheld herself from them. . Whatts artwithoutman? 
To what would tt appeal? What would tts subjects be? 
Art has properly no existence and reality except for man, 
and by man; in humantty, for the senses it delights, for 
the hearts which it consoles, exalts, or fortifies. That ts 
why the first condition of art 1s to be human, even before 
tf 15 art 
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DONE BY THE SEVERAL NECESSARY ARTS- 
MEN OF THE ROSE VALLEY PRINT SHOP 
IN THE MONTH OF MAY AND IN THE 
YEAR NINETEEN HUNDRED FOUR 
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THE ROSE VALLEY. sHoP devored ce ed 
the making of furniture and i interior woods) 0 a 
work was established i in the spring of nine no) 
i age hundred two. and was the first. in He oe 
series of shops instituted under the ‘seal ob 4 ae 
the Rose Valley Association, ; The bipnen ae | | 
in which Rose Valley does its work will be elo 


from: time to time described and illustrated cae a | 
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has demonstrated. that, useful, things Med | es, 
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